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GENERAL ARMAND AND HIS PARTISAN CORPS, 1777-1783 ' 


by Albert W. Haarmann 


Brigadier General Charles Tuffin Armand, the 
Marquis de la Rouerie, was one of the more out- 
standing Frenchmen to serve the American cause 
during the Revolutionary War. He was born in 
1756 on the family estate near Rennes, Brittany, 
and was christened Charles Tuffin. The marquis 
entered the French army as a youth and served in 
a regiment commanded by the Duc de Biron. An 
unhappy affair of the heart led him to enter a 
Trappist monastery; however, he soon found him- 
self and took passage to America in early 1777 
During the voyage he narrowly escaped capture 
when three British warships pursued his ship near 
American shores and drove it aground. He made 
his way ashore and went to Philadelphia to seek 
a commission in the Continental Army. 

Using the nom de guerre, Charles Armand, this 
young nobleman and soldier, only twenty-one at 
the time, was commissioned a colonel by Congress 
on 10 May 1777. He was a brave and competent 
cavalry commander and one of the few foreign 
officers for whom General Washington had a good 
opinion. Shortly after he joined the Army he was 
interviewed by Washington, who wrote, “He ap- 
pears to me to be a modest, genteel, sensible 
young Gentleman, and I flatter myself his con- 
duct will be such as to give us no reason to repent 
any civilities that may be shown him.” 

On 19 May Armand was granted permission to 
raise and command a partisan corps of not more 
than 200 men, to be composed chiefly of French- 
men. A few weeks later, on 11 June, he was or- 
dered to take immediate command of a small light 
infantry force of three companies known as Otten- 
dorff's Corps.’ The original commander was Major 
Nicholas Dietrich, Baron de Ottendorff, a German, 


who later deserted to the British and subsequently 
received a captaincy in Benedict Arnold’s Amer 
ican Legion 

Armand soon saw action. On 26 June, at Short 
Hills, New Jersey, he lost thirty-two of the eighty 
men under his command while deferding a gun 
during a desperate rear guard action. Later his 
command skirmished with the British Army ad- 
vancing from Head of Elk on Chesapeake Bay 
toward Philadelphia, took part in the battle of 
Brandywine, engaged the rear guard of General 
Charles Lord Cornwallis’ force near Red Bank, 
New Jersey, and skirmished at Whitemarsh, Penn 
sylvania. During the retreat towards Philadelphia 
some of Armand’s men got out of hand and 
pillaged and committed other crimes. Washington 
ordered Armand’s corps to Wilmington in order 
that the culprits could be identified and punished 
After Whitemarsh, which marked the end of ac 
tive campaigning for both armies in 1777 
Armand’s corps went into winter quarters 

While in winter quarters the strength of 
Armand’s command dwindled to such an extent 
less than fifty men, that Congress was “determined 
to reduce it and to throw the Men into some Regi 
ment.” Armand had other ideas; he proceeded to 
recruit without permission and even went so far 
as to enlist prisoners, again contrary to orders 
Despite his violations, he had Washington's ap- 
proval.* On 25 June 1778 Congress authorized 
Armand to raise a corps of 14 officers and 438 
men, organized into three companies of foot. This 
force was to be known as the Free and Independ- 
ent Chasseurs.* During the latter part of 1778 a 
company of dragoons was added to Armand’s 
command. His corps, in addition to the dragoons 
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then consisted of a company of chasseurs aiid two 
companies of fusiliers, with an actual strength of 
228 officers and men. 

During the campaigning of 1778 Armaid’s or- 
ganization was part of the main American army. 
As such, they may have taken part in the march 
across Jersey and the battle of Monmouth, ai- 
though nothing can be found to confirm this. After 
this battle there were no more major actions in 
the North. There was, however, a flurry of combat 
in the so-called “Neutral Ground” of Westchester 
County, New York. The Americans formed a 
light corps, which included Armand’s chasseurs, 
to patrol this area. They were frequently engaged 
in minor frays with enemy light units, especially 
the German jagers and Loyalists. When active 
campaigning came to an end for 1778, Armand’s 
command, now known as the Independent Corps 
of Cavalry and Foot, and Pulaski’s Legion went 
into winter quarters at Minisink, New York, on 
the upper Delaware, to protect that ravaged area 
from further Tory and Indian raids. 

The campaigning of 1779 again found Armand’s 
corps patrolling the ne man’s land of Westchester 
County. These patrols were described as, “good, 
cautious, and quickfooted.” * Once again the Amer- 
ican light forces were pitted against similar British 
units 

During this summer, Armand and some of his 
officers were involved in an incident at the house 
of Colonel James Vanderburgh of the New York 
militia. Chaiges were preferred against Armand 
and he had to stand trial before a general court- 
martial. The charges against him were: (1) beat- 
ing the colonel’s grown son, one Jonas Adams, for 
no apparent reason; (2) placing the son under ar- 
rest and denying him contact with others; (3) put- 
ting the colonel, his family, and guests in fear of 
bodily harm; (4) knocking off people’s hats be- 
cause they appeared before him covered; (5) 
knocking off the hat of one Jeremiah Clark and 
kicking him out of a room occupied by Armand. 
He was tried on 25 August and found guilty of 
placing the colonel’s son under guard and of his 
conduct towards Jeremiah Clark; he was acquitted 
of the other charges. The court sentenced Armand 
to be reprimanded in orders and it noted that the 
confinement of a civilian by military authority was 
irregular and that “there appears to have been 
an inproper degree of warmth in Colonel Ar- 
mand’s conduct towards Clarke and Adams.” This 


is the only black mark on Armand’s record while 
in Continental service.’ Aftr his courtmartial, Ar- 
mand returned to duty with his corps. On the 
night of 7 November Armand made a strike that 
earned praise from both Major General William 
Heath and Washington. Upon learning that Major 
Baremore of De Lancey’s Refugees, a Loyalist 
force of light dragoons and infantry, would be 
visiting a house in the vicinity of Morrisania, Ar- 
mand decided to attempt to capture him. Moving 
down from Tarrytown by the road to Mile Square, 
he posted part of his infantry at William’s bridge, 
over the Bronx River, and the rest of his infantry 
was posted in positions to cover the approaches to 
this bridge. This precaution was necessary as the 
area was heavily patrolled by German jagers and 
the bridge was the one place where his withdrawal 
could have been stopped with relative case. With 
his return route secured, Armand led twenty-two 
dragoons to the house where Baremore was quar- 
tered and surrounded it. He and a small party 
then dismounted and entered the house to seize 
the major and the five members of his party. Once 
the prisoners were secured, the entire force with- 
drew as rapidly as possible to Tarrytown. The raid 
itself was made in excellent order and discipline 
and no alarm was raised although there were sev- 
eral enemy outposts within a few miles of the 
house. To quote General Heath, “The secrecy, 
precaution, gallantry, and discipline exhibited by 
the Colonel and his corps on this occasion did 
them much honor. In the capture of Major Bare- 
more, the inhabitants of the adjacent country were 
relieved from the frequent excursions of a trouble- 
some officer.” * 

Early in 1780 Armand’s corps, consisting of 60 
horse and 60 foot, was ordered to the Southern 
Department as part of the reinforcements intended 
for Major Genral Horatio Gates, the new com- 
mander of that department. 

August found Gates on the road to Camden, 
South Carolina, determined to give battle to the 
army commanded by General Charles Lord Corn- 
wallis. On the night of the 15th both armies, un- 
beknown to each other, advanced, each intent on 
surprising their foe. Despite his protests, Armand’s 
corps was placed in the van of the army, flanked 
by Virginian and North Carolinian troops acting 
as light infantry. About one o’clock, on a dark 
mooniess night, Armand’s men collided with the 
British van, Banastre Tarleton’s British Legion. 





Both sides immediately opened fire and Tarleton 
drove back Armand’s men upon the oncoming 
Americans, throwing them into confusion and 
spreading dismay through their ranks. The light 
infantry however, rallied and poured a galling fire 
upon the British, forcing them to withdraw. Shortly 
thereafter the fighting ceased. Henry “Lighthorse 
Harry” Lee had much to say about the placing of 
Armand’s corps in the van of the army during a 
night march. He comments upon the fact that the 
officers were generally foreign and the men chiefly 
deserters. As such, he felt, that although the officers 
may have been exceptional, the men were of such 
poor quality that they should not have been given 
such a post.° 

The day following the night action, the two 
armies drew up for battle. Armand’s corps was 
posted on the American left with the Virginia and 
North Carolinia militiamen. As the British ad- 
vanced against the militia, the part-time and ill- 
trained men fired a ragged volley and fled in dis- 
order, to be pursued by Tarleton’s cavalry. It can 
be well imagined that Armand’s corps was swept 
aside by the torrent of retreating militia as only 
the Maryland and Delaware Continentals put up 
a fight in the battle that cost Gates his “Northern 
laurels.” 

After the battle Tarleton’s Greenjackets pursued 
the routed Americans. At Rugeley’s Mills Tarleton 
drove off Colonel Armand and other officers who 
were trying to save and send off the baggage train. 
The shattered Americans, including the remnants 
of Armand’s corps, assembled at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

After considering various recommendations for 
the reorganization of the Continental Army, Con- 
gress authorized the formation of two partisan 
corps, effective | January 1781. The new forma- 
tion called for three troops of mounted and three 
troops of dismounted dragoons of fifty men each. 
Upon the recommendation of Washington, Ar- 
mand was appointed to the command of one of 
these corps.'’ Despite this authorization, Armand 
actually had very few men to command. 

In May 1781 the retics of Armana’s corps, forty 
mounted dragoons, joined the division of Contin- 
entals commanded by the Marquis De La Fayette 
on the James River in Virginia. After movments 
to and fro, La Fayette engaged in a minor fray at 
Jamestown Ford on 6 July. Armand’s dragoons 
and other cavalry led the van in an attack upon 


Tarleton’s Legion during this encounter. When the 
fate of Cornwallis’ army was sealed by the juncture 
of the Allied armies before Yorktown, Armand’s 
small command was part of the American wing of 
the besieging army. On the night of 14 October, 
Armand and several of his officers served as vol- 
unteers with the American light infantry in their 
assault upon a British redoubt. Lieutenant Colonel 
Alexander Hamilton, in command of the assault, 
praised them for, “entering the redoubt among the 
first, by their gallant example contributed to the 
success of the enterprise.” '' This proved to be the 
last engagement of the war for either Armand or 
his men. 

Despite various Congressional authorizations 
Armand was never able to raise his corps to full 
strength at any time during the active campaign- 
ing. His command had a sprinkling of Americans 
but it was chiefly composed of Frenchmen and 
Germans. Many of the latter were former prisoners 
of war who deserted at the first opportunity. Such 
measures as the absorption of the remnants of 
Pulaski’s Legion into his corps added few effec- 
tives. Later in the war men were drawn from the 
regiments of the various state lines and transferred 
into his corps. This step was necessary as his com- 
mand was considered to be from the Continent 
at large and therefore not able to draw upon any 
particular state for support. 

A few factors that cause some confusion when 
Armand’s various commands are considered are 
the attachment of various independent companies 
to his corps for a short period and proposals that 
were put forth but never carried out. An example 
of the former was Captain John Paul Schott’s In- 
dependent Pennsylvania Company, formerly at- 
tached to Ottendorffs Corps, then to Armand’s, 
before it was detached and sent on the Sullivan- 
Clinton expedition of 1779, thus giving rise to the 
belief that at least part of Armand’s corps went on 
this foray into western New York, which was not 
the case. Another misconception is that Armand’ 
unit was incorpo:ated into Puiaski’s Legion in 
February i780. Although some thought had been 
given to the combining of these two commands as 
early as January !779, it was never put into effect, 
not even after Pulaski’s death before Savannah. 
On 14 November 1780 Congress approved a plan 
whereby the Legion would be incorporated into 
Armand’s corps, but this could not be effected; 
Major General Benjamin Lincoln, then in com- 
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mand of the Southern Department, had already 
transferred the cavalry into Colonel Theodoric 
Bland’s Ist Regiment of Light Dragoons and the 
infantry of the Legion into the Ist South Carolina 
Regiment as early as December 1779.'* Ultimately, 
in October 1782, twenty-two men from Pulaski’s 
Legion did join Armand’s command. 


Despite Lossing’s remarks, there is no reason to 
believe that the Provost Company of Light Dra- 
goons or Maréchaussée had any association with 
Armand’s corps. Armand, in his letters, recounted 
his varied services to the Araerican cause but he 
never referred to any connection with this small 
organization. It is apparent, fowever, that he 
wanted this well-mounted company added to his 
command, his interest may have been in the 
mounts rather than the men, but Washington had 
other plans for the provost company. 

Clothing, equipment, and mounts were all prob- 
lems that Armand had to soive. Little is known 


about the uniforms worn by his corps. A brief 


deserter description of 28 June 1778 reports the 
man wore an olive colored coatee or jacket and 
brown breeches.'* The uniform worn by Armand 
in the accompanying portrait by Charles Willson 
Peale is described as, “a uniform coat and waist- 
coat of very dark green and light brownish buff, 
with small brass buttons, epaulettes of gold braid, 
with a silver star on the right one; bright red stock 
tied over a white stock, .. . shako of black fur, 
with an aigrette and a white ornament.” '* As this 
portrait was painted circa 1783, it would be rea- 
sonable to assume that this is the uniform worn by 
his corps towards the end of the Revolution. 

In January 1781, when it became necessary to 
equip his new command, Colonel Armand re- 
quested permission to procure on his own credit 
clothing, arms, accouterments, and horse furni- 
ture for his corps. Congress approved the purchase 
of the desired equipment and directed that it be 
plain and useful without unnecessary expense. It 
was agreed to repay him within four years at five 
per cent interest. He was granted six months leave 
to return to France to make the necessary pur- 


chases 


A Board of War report to Congress on 21 Sep- 
tember stated that Armand had equipment for his 
entire corps; obviously his trip was successful, but 
only enough men for one troop and only thirty 
mounts. Armand laid his problem before Wash- 
ington; Congress was supposed to have furnished 


the means to recruit men and procure mounts 
while he was on the purchasing mission, but there 
was no immediate relief. 

After Yorktown Armand’s Partisan Corps went 
into quarters in Virginia where it was slowly 
brought up to strength. During this period of re- 
cruitment and training the young Frenchman had 
time to reflect upon the problems of his command, 
which were typical of most horse units. He sub- 
mitted a lengthy plan to Washington, pointing out 
deficiencies in the raising, equipping, training, tac- 
tical employment, and support of mounted units, 
and suggested corrective measures. The corner- 
stone of his plan to remedy these shortcomings 
was the establishment of a cavalry training center. 
His proposals were far reaching and certainly 
would have gone a long way to correct the defects 
of the cavalry, the neglected arm of the Contin- 
ental Army. Washington thought his plan had 
merit but pointed out that the dispersal of horse 
units at that time would iiapede the plan. 

In recognition of his services to the American 
cause, and his repeated requests, Armand was pro- 
moted io Brigadier General on 26 March 1783, 
the last officer so appointed by Congress during 
the war.'® Thinking that Congress might decide to 
keep a regiment of horse in the post-war army, 
General Armand offered his services and cited his 
belief that he could keep his unit intact. The offer 
was not accepted. The Partisan Corps was camped 
at York, Pennsylvania, in 1783. It was here, on 
the morning of 25 November, that the 340 officers 
and men of the command were paraded before 
their commander for the last time. General Ar- 
mand announced the disbandment of the corps 
and told his men they were no longer subject to 
the articles of war. Amidst a somewhat emotion 
charged scene the men were given their discharges. 

Washington, in recognition of his services, wrote 
the following letter to Armand from Philadelphia 
on 15 December 1783: 


Brigadier General Charles Tuffin Armand, Marquis de la 
Rouerie, from a portrait by Charles Willson Peale, circa 
1783. The decorations suspended from his left coat lapel are 
the Cross of St. Louis and the Order of Cincinnati. Repro 
duced by permission of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 








Among the last acts of my public life, none afford me 
more pleasure than to acknowledge the assistance I have 
received from those worthy men whom I have had the honor 
to command, and whose exertions have so much contributed 
to the safety and liberty of my Country 

In the number of these, You my Dear Sir, cannot pass 
unnoticed. The great zeal, intellignce and bravery you have 
shewn, and the various distinguished services you have per- 
formed, deserve my warmesi thanks 


It is impossible for me to recollect at this moment, all the 
particular times at which you have signalized yourself. Your 
conduct at the action of the Short Hills, where out of eighty 
men, you had thirty killed, and where you served a piece of 
Artillery which, but for your spirited behaviour, would have 
been taken by the enemy. Your behaviour at the Head of 
Elk, where you commanded the rear Guard in the retreat 
Your conduct in the actions of Brandywine and White 
Marsh, and particularly when under the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, and next in command to him, you, with the Militia and 
a few rifle men, made a successful attack on the rear guard 
of Lord Cornwallis’ Army. Your Conduct, I say, in these 
instances, while it did infinite honor to yourself, was of 
singular service to the Country. But among all! the services 
you have performed, I must not forget the very handsome 
partizan stroke you iz om Yest-Chester, where with all 
the address and bravery of a complete partizan Officer, you 
surprized a Major and some men of the enemy, in quarters, 
1 considerable distance within their pickets, and brought 
them off without any loss on your side 
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CONFEDERATE STATES BUTTONS 
by Sidney C. Kerksis 


Fortunately for posterity, one military item that 
always seems to survive in fair quantity are but- 
tons. This is due to several factors: they are made 
of metal, were used in quantity, and are attractive 
enough that they are not usually thrown away, as 
were other types of military equipment. Both com- 
batants in the American Civil War prescribed and 
used distinctive buttons; those of the Federal issue 
are quite uniform and commonplace, while those 
of the Confederates are relatively rare, in much 
variety and present an extremely interesting field. 

In contravention of Hollywood, the television 
industry and some current authors, the average 
Confederate officer or soldier was not decked out 


in dashing finery of fine grey cloth, with rows of 


brass buttons and fancy belt plate. By necessity 
the Confederates made use of much military mate- 
riel from earlier wars, usable civilian items, and 
captured Federal items. This is in particular true 
of buttons. The astonishing variety of buttons 
recovered from the field and affixed to surviving 
uniforms speak for themselves as to the utilization 
of all possible sources of supply. This fact, to- 
gether with the various state buttons used in the 
Confederate service would in itself make an inter- 
esting study. However, the purpose of this article 
is to deal only with the buttons prescribed by the 
Central Government for the use of the Confeder- 
aie Army and Navy. 

Both the regulations’ for Uniform and Dress of 
the Army and Navy of the Confederate States and 
the Army regulations® prescribe the following but- 
tons for the use of the Army: (Figure 1) 


For Generali Officers and officers of the General Staff 
bright gilt, rounded at the edge, convex, raised eagle in the 
centre, with stars surrounding it; large size, one inch in ex 
terior diameter; small size; half an inch 

For Officers of the Corps of Engineers, the same as for 
the General Staff, except that in place of the eagle and stars 
there will be a raised E in German text 

For Officers of Artillery, Infantry, Riflemen and Cavalry 

gilt; convex, plain, with large raised letter in the centre 
A for the Artillery; I for the Infantry; R for the Riflemen 
C for the Cavalry; large size, seven-eights of an inch in 
exterior diameter; small size, half an inch 

Aides-de-camp may wear the button of the General Stafl 
or of their regiments or corps, at their option 

For enlisted men of the Artillery —yellow, convex, large 
raised A in the centre; three-quarters of an inch in exterior 
diameter 

For all other enlisted-men, the same as for the Artillery 
except that the number of the regiment, in large figures 
will be substituted for the letter A 


These provisions for the buttons of the Confed 
erate Army were never changed in succeeding reg- 
ulations and orders. 

While it is obviously the intent of the regula 
tions to limit the use and wearing of the lettered 
buttons, i.e.: E, A, 1, R, C, to officers, with the 
exception of the “A” button prescribed for enlisted 
artillery personnel, as a matter of practice it is 
quite obvious that this was not adhered to and 
they were both issued to enlisted men and pur- 
chased by such men as could afford them. They 
were not cheap: in the summer of 1863 the Quar- 
termaster at Shreveport, Louisiana was selling 
buttons to officers, for $8.00 a dozen for the large 
size and $4.00 a dozen for the small size. These 
were probably imported buttons, run through the 
blockade. These prices when compared with the 
monthly stipend of a Confederate private, $13.00, 
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would limit their use to those enlisted men with 
others means, of whom there were quite a few. 

The “numbered” regimental buttons, prescribed 
by the regulations for enlisted men of other than 
the Artillery branch, were oddly enough, never 
made. No authenic specimen of such a button is 
known 

The Navy regulation section of Uniform and 
Dress merely states: 

BUTTONS 
Buttons shall be of three sizes: large, medium and small, 
and all of the same device, as per pattern 

The button illustrated in the plates accompanying 
the regulations is the “Ship button;” see No. 12, 
Fig. 3. Inasmuch as the Confederate Navy uniform 
regulations follow closely those of the United States 
Navy,’ the description therein of buttons, viz: 
“Shall be of gilt, convex, and of three sizes in ex- 
terior diameter: large, seven-eights of an inch; 
medium, seven-tenths of an inch; and small, nine- 
sixteenths of an inch. Etc.,” was probably intended 
as to size. 

One cogent fact will immediately become ap- 
parent; the regulations as cited, were very loosely 
adhered to, in many respects. It will be noted, that 
with the sole exception of the Engineer button, all 
of the other letter buttons were intended to be in 
Roman text. While this is not stated in so many 
words, those illustrated in the accompanying plate 
to Uniform and Dress are in this style. In practice 
almost every text but Cyrillic was used, on buttons 
of both Confederate manufacture and those im- 
ported. The purpose of this practice is not known. 
To add to the general confusion, several “I” but- 
tons have extra embellishments, such as a Roman 
“I” surrounded by a circle of eleven stars and an 
Old English “I” with letters “C S.” Both of the 
cited examples are of Confederate manufacture, 
with no back marks and are extremely scarce. Also 
it would appear as though every die sinker cut- 
ting dies for the General Staff buttons had his own 
idea of what type of eagle to use and the number 
of stars surrounding it. Buttons are known with 
11, 12, 13 and 14 stars. 

The primary source of buttons was twofold: 
those manufactured within the Confederacy and 
generally referred to as “crude,” although some 
are of fine workmanship, and those manufactured 
abroad and run through the blockade. Another 
early source was from Northern makers; these are 
generally found with the back marks of Southern 
military outfitters. 


The following firms are the only ones that have 
been definitely identified as Confederate manufac- 
turers, although there were obviously others. The 
Lewis firm in particular produced very large quan- 
ities of buttons of good workmanship. 

Kent, Paine and Company, Richmond, Virginia 
S. A. Myers, Richmond, Virginia 
Wildt and Son, Richmond, Virginia 


E. M. Lewis and Company, Richmond, Virginia 
C. Wendlinger, Richmond, Virginia 


The following backmarks have also been noted 
but these firms were only military outfitters, not 


Mitchell and Tyler, Richmond, Virginia 

Halfman and Taylor, Montgomery, Alabama 

C. Bellenot, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Hyde and Goodrich, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Courtney and Tennent, Charleston, South Carolina 


Foreign makers are as follows: 


R. W. Silver and Company, London, England 

Smith and Wright, Birmingham, England 

Smith, Kemp and Wright, Birmingham, England 
Van Wart Son and Company, London, England 

W. Dowler, Birmingham, England 

S. Buckley and Company, Birmingham, England 
Firmin and Sons, London, England 

P & S Firmin, London, England 

J. R. Gaunt and Son, London, England 

S. Isaacs, Campbell and Company, London, England 
Herbert and Company, London, England 
Hammond, Turner and Bates (H.B.&T.) Manchester, England 
P. Tait and Company, Limerick, Ireland 

G. & Cie, Paris, France 

T.W.W., Paris, France 

C and J, London, Engiand 

S and K 


English buttons are also known with the following 
backmarks: 


“Superior Quality” 

“Extra Rich” 

“Extra Rich Treble Gilt” 
“Extra Gold Qualy” 

“Extra Superb” 

“Treble Rich Standard” 
“Crown,” “Rivet’d & Solder’d” 

The advertisement in the Charieston, South 
Carolina, Charleston Daily Courier, 27 December 
1862, (Fig. 2) offers for sale buttons which are 
quite likely of English manufacture. 

A non-regulation button of French manufac- 
ture is illustrated as No. 7, Fig. 3. Nothing is 
known of the origin of this button. They are very 
rare. 

In addition to the General Staff and letter but- 
tons, the so-called “General Service” buttons, 
those bearing the letters “CSA” are quite fre- 
quently encountered. While there is no doubt that 
a few of these were used, especially those solid 
cast types, they were not at all in general use. The 
majority are of Post-Bellum vintage and were 
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made for the various Veterans organizations. One 
notable variety, and one that has caused quite a 
bit of confusion bears the back mark “R.E. Wil- 
son, Winston, N. C.”. These were made up ex- 
pressly for veterans use, at Major Wilson’s per- 
sonal expense and so deliberately marked to pre- 
vent them from being taken for originals. Appar- 
ently it did not work out that way. They were 
made by Waterbury. 

One very interesting button of Confederate 
manufacture is thai cast out of solid cupric 
metal. These occur in Roman “I”, “CSA”, and 
General Staff. Other solid cast buttons of pewter 
and even in some instances of lead are known but 
they are quite rare. The cast “I” button was ap- 
parently manufactured further south than Rich- 
mond, quite likely in Atlanta. They are quite 
common in the wake of the Army of Tennessee, 
but seldom seen in Virginia. 

It is not known why the Confederate Navy ig- 
nored to all practical extents and purposes the 
regulation button. While the “Ship” buttons were 
made, by Lewis of Richmond, they are quite rare 
and obviously were never issued in any quantity. 
Oddly enough several have been recovered in areas 
occupied only by land forces. It is the only Navy 
button of Confederate manufacture. The follow- 


ing correspondence is quoted in full as being of 


interest. 

By letter dated 10 July 1863 and headed “Scot- 
land’ Commander James H. North, CSN, writes 
to Secretary of the Navy Mallory: 

As our Navy is now in its infancy and thinking that it 
would be your wish to have a uniformity in everything, | 
have written to Mr. Tennant, a wholesale hardware merchant 


of Charleston, now in Liverpool, requesting him to obtain 
samples of everything we have ordered. rifles and pistols 
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excepted, with the prices attached, so that | may send them 
to you by Lieutenant Whittle if he should be able to take 
charge of them. I hope that you may approve of these pat 
terns, as we have gotten them up with much care. These 
patterns represent the articles ordered by Commander Sin 
clair and myself. The swords and buttons are the same as 
used by Captain Semmes and his officers, and I think the 
same as were carried home by Commander Pegram. I have 
never received a copy of the uniform, but from a published 
letter from Capt. Authur Sinclair to his brother, he informs 
him, if I understand it correctly, that they are the pattern 
approved by the Department. | avail myself of this oppor 
tunity to call to the favorable notice of the Department the 
obligations we are all under to Mr. G. B. Tennant, of the 
firm of Courtney and Tennant of Charleston, and also to 
Mr. James Galbraith of the house of Patrick Henderson & 
Company, of Glasgow 


On 23 April 1863, Commander North writes to 
G. B. Tennant, as follows: 

I have made ead will enclose you a drawing for the overt 
coat button, which I much prefer to the one you sent. Sin 
clair has also made one, but says that he is periectly willing 
to take either. He agrees with me in thinking that if our 
brass buttons have “C.S.N.” on them, the overcoat button 
should also have “C.S.N.” on them, or, in a word, whatever 
ornament is on one, the other should have also 

The above two letters may help to explain, at 
least partially, the wide variance in Navy buttons 
The overcoat button to which Commander North 
refers is the hard rubber “sew through” type; No 
1}, Fig. 3. The previously mentioned button de- 
signs are found in Figs. 8 and 9 

A few buttons have been selected for illustration, 
primarily to indicate the different varieties dis- 
cussed above. There are many others, not illus- 
trated and new varieties show up not infrequently, 
indicating that this is one field of military collect- 
ing that still has much work to be done 
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TTONS ILLUSTRATED WITH THEIR BACKMARKS 


General Staff ,“Firmin & Sons/163 Strand London/13 Con- 
tuit St 


General Staff, “Extra Superb.” 

General Staff, “H.T.&B./ Manchester.” 

General Staff, “H.T.&B./ Manchester.” 

General Staff, Confederate manufacture, blank back 
General Staff, Confederate manufacture, blank back 
Adjutant Generals Department, “G & Cie, Paris.” 
Navy, “Courtney & Tennent/Charleston/S.C.” 

Navy, “Courtney & Tennent/Charleston/S.¢ 

Navy, “Rivet’d & Solder’d.” 

Navy, hard rubber, * 


nent 


‘sew through type,” “Courtney & Ten 
Manton’s Patent/Charleston, S.¢ 

Navy, “E. M. Lewis & Co/Richmond, Va.” 

General Service, “Superior Quality.” 

( 


neral Service, Solid cast, Confederate manufacture, blank 
Dack 


infantry, Roman “I”, “Superior Quality.” 


Infantry, Old English “I”, “ 
don/71 Jermyn St.” 
Infantry, Roman “I”, “E. M. Lewis & Co, Richmond, Va.” 
Infantry, Roman “ 
blank back 
Artillery, Roman “A”, “H.T. & B./ Manchester.” 
Artillery, Manuscript “A”, “Halfman & 
gomery.” 

Artillery, Roman “A”, “E.M. Lewis & Co, Richmond, Va.” 
Cavalry, Roman “C”, “Superior Quality.” 

Cavalry, Old English “C”, “S. Isaacs Campbell & Co/Lon 
don/71 Jeriayn St.” 

Cavalry, Roman “C”, Confederate manufacture, blank back 
Engineers, German “E”, “H.T.&B./ Manchester.” 
Engineers, Script “E”, “Van Wart Son & Co.” 

Engineers, Old English “E”, “Extra Rich/Quality.” 
Riflemen, Roman “R”, “W. Dowler/Superior Quality.” 
Riflemen, Script “R”, “Van Wart Son & Co.” 


Riflemen, Manuscript “R”, “Halfman & Taylor/Mont- 
gomery.” 


S. Isaacs ¢ ampell & Co/Lon- 
I”, Solid cast, Confederate manufacture, 


Taylor/ Mont- 





SOME NOTES ON JAMES POTTER AND HIS SABERS 
by Harold L. Peterson 


American swordsmiths of the Revolutionary War 
era who can be positively documented and whose 
work survives in quantity are rare in the extreme 
One of these, however, is James Potter of Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 

Potter apparently operated a fairly substantial 
manufactory, for the surviving examples of his 
work indicate a large production. Also there are 
advertisements in James Rivington’s Royal Gazette, 
published in New York during the period of 
British occupancy, for a forger and for filers to fill 
out the establishment. The fact that Potter re- 
mained in New York City during the British occu- 
pation, advertised in the papers for helpers, and 
kept his shop going would seem to indicate that 
he was not by any means a hot-blooded patriot 
Nevertheless at some time he did make a sword 
for Maj. Benjamin Talmadge of the 2nd Contin- 
ental Dragoons, and numerous other of his 
weapons seem to have found their way into the 
hands of Continental soldiers 

Potter seems to have specialized in light horse- 
men’s sabers, and indeed he created for himself 
a reputation for these weapons. The New York 
Daily Gazette on 19 March 1789 carried an adver- 
tisement for “light horse swords of Potter’s make 
and quality” indicating that its readers were ex- 
pected to understand what this meant. Potter, 
however, made at least two grades of sword. Most 
Surviving specimens are sturdy serviceable weap- 
ons, but roughly finished and completely devoid 
of ornament. The Talmadge sword, on the other 
hand, is finely finished (Fig. 1). The blade is full- 


ered, and there are slight ornamental moldings 
and chamferings on the guard 

The simpler type of Potter saber, which may be 
called the “enlisted man’s saber” for want of a 
better term, 1s represented today by at least seven 
surviving examples (Fig. 2). All are identical. The 
blade is 35% inches long with a false edge 9 
inches long. It is flat with a V grind. Usually there 
is a ricassc, but sometimes the grinding is so im 
precise that it is hard to define. The mark, on the 
reverse ricasso, consists of the name POTTER 
stamped in incised capitals. The grips are wood 
and apparently were never covered with leather 
No wire wrappings survive, but holes and other 
marks indicate that there was originally some sort 
of wire binding. Most diagnostic is the unusual 
shape wide at the pommel, narrowing in the cen 
ter, and widening slightly again toward the blade 
This shape gives a twisted appearance to the grips 
that is somewhat reminiscent of certain Italian 
columns. The guards are made of heavy iron stock 
generally of the stirrup form but expanding in the 
area of the counter-guard and pierced with four 
rectangular slots. Particularly characteristic of 
Potter is the way the pommel end of the guard is 
formed in a loop which passes around the tang 
just below the pommel so that it resembles a fer 


rule, such as the one at the other end of the grips 


Officer’s saber by James Pot 
Benjamin Ta!madge of the 
produc ed through the court 
liams, Jr.; and an enlisted man 


collection of H. W. William 
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Finally there is a great domed iron pommel fully 
an inch-and-a-half high and heavy in proportion. 

The Talmadge saber is similar to the enlisted 
man’s type in ali details of construction, but there 
are many refinements. The blade is expertly 
ground, and there is a single broad fuller running 
from the ricasso almost to the point. The mark is 
different. The name is stamped with raised letters 
in a sunken rectangular cartouch with scalloped 
edges. The guard is fashioned identically with that 
of the enlisted man’s, but there are flutings on the 
outside; and instead of a sharp-angled turn up 
towards the blade, there is a graceful curve. The 
pommel has the same general form, but it has been 
altered in appearance by turnings, and there is a 
low capstan rivet. The grips are the most different 
of all the parts. They lack the characteristic Potter 
shape entirely, being slightly larger in the middle 
and tapering towards the ends. They are covered 
with black leather and are wrapped with twisted 
wire. All mountings are iron as in the case of the 
enlisted man’s saber, but they are nicely filed and 
polished. 

There 1s another interesting saber by Potter 
which seems to be intermediate between these 
types (Fig. 3). The blade is flat without a fuller, 
but it bears the same stamp as the Talmadge saber 
(Fig. 4). It has also been shortened at some time 
during its history. The guard lacks the fine finish 
and the flutings of the Talmadge piece, but the 
bend toward the blade is similar. The pommel has 
been lost and replaced at an early date with a flat 
washer riveted right atop loop the terminus of the 
guard. The grips, which may weil be original, are 
wrapped with black leather and bound with twisted 
wire, but they present still a third form. The carv- 
ing is typical of Potter’s style, but here the grips 
are widest towards the pommel and taper slightly 
toward the blade (Fig. 5). 

Sull other Potter blades are known (all of the 
flat form with the incised mark) which have been 
mounted in a variety of hilts, sometimes in silver. 
Some of these mountings appear to have taken 
place well after the war, and none of them possess 
any of the characteristics which would mark them 
as products of Potter’s shop. 

All of the above swords are horsemen’s sabers. 
It would seem that such an active swordsmith 
should have made other types as well. None, 
however, are known to the writer who would wel- 
come any additional data on Potter and his 
products 
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Two views of a shortened Potter saber formerly in the col- 
lection of Robert A. James, and Potter’s mark as stamped 
in the blade with raised letters in a sunken cartouch with 
scalloped edges. 








MILITARY DRESS 


De Watteville’s Swiss Regiment, 1814 


Plate No 


The Regiment de Watteville was another of those 
lost legions which served with the British Army dur 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. 

It was born out of disaster. In 1799, in order to 
strengthen the arm of her wilting ally, England had 
undertaken to recruit and pay four Swiss regiments 
for the Austrian service: Rovera’s, Bachmann's, 
Salis’, and de Courten’s. Of these, only Rovera's 
saw much heavy fighting; de Courten’s was never 
recruited beyond battalion strength. All of them suf- 
fered considerably in the retreats that followed the 
Austrian disasters of Zurich, Marengo, and Hohen- 
linden. Eventually, along with the wreckage of the 
French Royalist “Army of Conde,”’ they found them- 
selves stranded in Styria. 

The Austrians, preparing to leave the war, did not 
want them. Napoleon, though willing to accept any 
of the “Condeen”’ troops who were ready to admit 
error and come home, did not attempt at this time to 
enlist Swiss. Bachmaan and Salis, both thoroughly 
non-combatant “‘proprietory’’ colonels, tried to sell 
their men into the deadly Neopolitan service (“See 
Naples and die’’ was neither jest nor chamber-of- 
commerce come-on in those unsanitary days). That 
deal, however, fell through when the King of Naples 
characteristically welshed on an agreement signed 
by his Queen. On 23 May 1801, England—which in- 
tended to continue the war—recruited some 46 offi- 
cers and 799 men from the four Swiss regiments (and 
one Condeen regiment) into the new Swiss Regiment 
de Watteville. Another 150 men from Salis’ regiment, 
whom their commander had intended to put into the 
Neopolitan Swiss Guard, joined shortly thereafter. 

Enlistment was to be for six years (extended to 
seven in 1805, with promise of half pay on retire- 
ment); pay and rations were to be the same as those 
given Engiish troops; the regiment was to be em- 
ployed only in Europe or the Mediterranean area. 
When discharged the soldiers were to receive a 
““gratification”’ of at least eight months’ pay and 
mileage home. Those crippled or wounded were to 
receive either a life pension or a lump-sum bonus. 
The proprietorship of the regiment was given to 
Frederic Baron de Watteville de Murifeld, “‘ancient 
Bernese officer in the service of Holland,”’ who had 
been the actual commander of Rovera’s regiment; his 
nephew, Baron Louis (or “Ludwig’’) de Watteville 
Rubingen became its lieutenant colonel. Most of the 
officers and NOO's were Swiss from the aristocratic 
old canton of Berne, thoroughly hostile to France. 
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The officers carried the King’s commission—there- 
fore, the regiment can be described as “in the 
British service” instead of merely ‘‘in British pay.”’ 
As a whole, the regiment was made up of veteran 
Swiss mercenaries and bitter young emigres. This 
material was excellent, but considerable time and 
trouble were required to put an end to the rivalries 
inherited from their original regiments, and to instill 
the severe English discipline. As originally organ- 
ized, the regiment had ten companies, including one 
of grenadiers and one of chasseurs. 

It was employed—usually by detachments—in the 
various smal! war amphibious operations with which 
the British in the Mediterranean amused themselves. 
These included Elba (July 1801-February 1802), 
Egypt (July 1801-May 1803), Naples (November 1805- 
January 1806), and Calabria (July 1806) where 
de Watteville’s had its part in Sir John Stuart's 
victory over Reynier at Maida, receiving in 1809 the 
right to carry that honor on its “flags, buttons, 
drums, etc. ..."". In 1807, the regiment did garrison 
duty at Gibraltar; the next year, it was back in Sici- 
ly, being involved in the fiasco at Capri (October 
1808) and the Ischia-Procida expedition ‘June and 
July 1809). The latter gave the regiment 90 PO's, 
soen converted into recruits. 

In December 1809, the enlistment period of most 
of the enlisted men was up, but the English govern- 
ment decided to hold all but the most worthless of 
of them. About this time a check of the regiment 
showed that all its 42 officers were Swiss, except 
for four Germans and three French; the enlisted men 
included 156 Swiss; 231 Germans; 120 Italians; 10 
Dutch or Belgians; 238 Poles, Hungarians, and 
Russians; 39 Greeks; and 40 French. The regiment 
also had 14 musicians, apparently paid by the offi- 
cers, 

During September 1810, de Watteville’s had a hand 
in repulsing Murat’s little-known attempt to force a 
landing in Sicily at San Placido. As a result of this 
skirmish enough prisoners (one accoum cails them 
“slaves’’) were secured to form aa eleventh com- 
pany. During this period, Louis succeeded his uncle 
as proprietory colonel. 

De Watteville’s was ordered to Ireland in June 
1811, but enroute was stopped at Cadiz to strengthen 
the garrison there. During this stay, a twelfth com- 
pany was formed from prisoners and deserters. On 
5 April 1813, the regiment—42 officers; 1,414 men; 
8 officers’ servants; 45 women; and 32 children—was 





embarked for Canada, ieaving behind 14 sick and 65 
invalids. It disembarked at Halifax on 17 May; went 
up the Saint Lawrence River (22 May-6 June) on 13 
schooners to Quebec, where it was re-equipped and 
then sent on through Montreal to Kingston. During 
this move, Americans captured most of the two rear- 
most companies. 

In America, de Watteville’s took part in the cap- 
ture of Fort Oswego (6 May 1814), but missed Lundy's 
Lane. Thereafter, it was involved in Drummond's un- 
happy operations against Fort Erie (August-Novem- 
ber 1814) in which it lost heavily—and for the failure 
of which the British energetically made it the scape- 
goat. By October 1814, the regiment had 1,015 men, 
including 272 in American hands. Recruiting was 
difficult; desertion—once extremely rare—seems to 
have increased. Consequently, the regiment was 
reduced to its original ten companies. On 24 October 
1816, it was disbanded at Quebec. Land was offered 
to all officers and men willing to settle in Canada, 
but most of the soldiers chose to return to Europe. 
Officers went on half pay. 

During its first two years of service, de Watte- 
ville’s wore the original uniform of Rovera’s regi- 
ment—shako; green Aabit, faced with black; yellow 
buttons; light blue pantaloons; short, black gaiters. 
Sergeants carried muskets, and twelve men in the 
light company were armed with rifled carbines. The 
red uniform was adopted in 1803, though an uncon- 


firmed report states that the light company retained 
its green outfit. Black remained the facing color, 
regimental lace was white with a single black line. 
As shown in this picture, the light company—like 
many others in the British Army seems to have 
favored a distinctive type of jacket. The insert at 
the upper right hand corner shows the regimental 
belt plate. 

De Watteville’s kept its original Swiss character 
to the end, some 200 Swiss being reported on its 
muster rolls in 1816. It seems to have been—with 
the other Swiss regiments in the British service—a 
far better unit than the average mercenary formation. 
Reports speak of good discipline, sanitation, and 
appearance. Many of its officers were veteran pro- 
fessionals, who undoubtedly knew how to look after 
their men. Americans might profit by a study of such 
military organizations—whether the disciplined 
Swiss or the rowdy Chasseurs Britanniques. The 
time may be at hand whea we will need similar 
fighting men. 

Herbert Knotel 
John R. Elting 





Grouvel, R., Les Corps de Troupe de l’ Emigration Fran- 
caise, 1789-1815. Paris: La Sabretache, 1957 

Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research. 
Material furnished by Herbert Knote] 


CAPTURE OF THE FORT AT OSWEGO, 6th May, 1814. 


From a coloured Aquatint in the Officers’ Mess, R.M.L.I., Chatham, 
Made from a contemporary drawing by Lieut. J. Hewett, R.M. 
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Staff Officers of Rochambeau, 1780-1783 


Plate No. 180 


- Lace Pattern (Field Uniform) and Button of General Officers. 
2. Lece Pattern (Field Uniform) and Button of Commissaire 


des Guerres. 
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3. Lace Pattern and Button of the Army Staff Corps. 


4. Button of Aides de Camp. 
5. Button of Topographical Engineer Officers. 





On 1 March 1780, at Versailles, the King of France 
signed the appointment of Lieutenant General Jean 
Baptiste de Vimeur, Comte de Rochambeau, to whom 
he was entrusting the command of the Expeditionary 
Corps which was to leave for North America. 

His instructions stressed that the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau would ‘be under the command of General 
Washington, to whom would be accorded the honors 
due a Marshal of France, and that he would work out 
plans for military operations in agreement with him. 
The French troops, as a general principle, were to be 
employed as a national unit, under French command- 
ers. 
The embarkation of the Ist Division of the Expe- 
ditionary Corps began at Brest on 4 April 1780. It 
was completedon the 12th, and Comte de Rochambeau 
boarded the flagship Le Duc de Burgogne, of eighty 
guns, from whica flew the ensign of Squadron Com- 
mander de Ternay. 

The division included the following four regiments, 
each of which had two 500-man battalions: 

Bourbonnais — Colonel Marquis Laval-Mont- 
morency 

Soissonais — Colonel Comte de Saint-Maime 

Saintonge — Colonel Comte de Custine 

Royal Deux-Ponts — Colonel Comte Christian de 
Deux-Ponts 


In addition, there was the “Legion de Lauzun,” 
commanded by the Brigadier (General) Duke de 
Lauzan, consisting of 309 hussars and 300 infantry- 
men, plus the 2d Battalion of the Royal Corps of Ar 
iillery of Auxonne, with 500 artillerymen and 26 
artificers. 

Ternay’s fleet included, besides his flagship, two 
74gun warships, four of 64 guns, two frigates, a 
cutter, and thirty transports. 

A storm and various other incidents delayed the 
fleet's departure until 2 May. Seventy days later, on 
11 July. It arrived safely at (Newport) Rhode Island. 

Lafayette, sailing on the Hermione, commanded by 
Latouche-Treville, had arrived in Boston on 26 


April to inform Washington that the French Expedi- 
tionary Corps was on the way. 

Our purpose here is not to review the operations 
planned and carried through successfully by the 
allied forces, but to describe this plate on which M. 
Eugene Leliepvre has depicted, grouped around 
Comte de Rochambeau, some of the members of his 
staff — a staff not only important, but brilliant. 

The Comte de Rochambeau wears the undress 
uniform of a lieutenant general: blue coat, lined with 
blue, ornamented down the front with twelve gold 
buttons and gold embmidery in a spiral ribbon pat- 
tem. The same embroidery edges the standing collar, 
and a double row of it and three buttons garmishes 
each of the round cuffs. The horizontal pockets have 
four rows of embroidery and three buttons. Vest and 
trousers are of white dimity. In full dress uniform, 
the embroidery was wider, the trousers and vest 
scarlet — and the latter was likewise omamented 
with the same gold embroidery. Comte de Rocham- 
beau wears a red ribbon across his shoulder and an 
eight-pointed, silveredged cross on his coat — both 
of these being the insignia of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Saint Louis which he had received in 177L 

At his right is the Comte de Fersen, attached with 
rank of colonel to the Royal Deux-Ponts Regiment. 
(Since the needs of the aristocracy determined the 
size of its officer corps, the French Army of this 
period had a large sarplus of officers. Many of these 
could be carried only as “a la suite,” or attached, to 
some unit, which they were usually not encouraged 
to annoy with their presence. At one time prior to the 
French Revolution, Deux-Ponts — a mercenary regi- 
ment, supposedly recruited out of the dominions of 
the Bishop of Liege — reportedly had 42 lieutenant 
colonels of this type.) Fersen’s coat is deep sky 
blue, with lemon yellow facings and cuffs and silver 
buttons. His epaclettes are silver with heavy “bul- 
lions,” their straps decorated with two red silk cords, 
the insignia of his grade. His pockets are horizontal 
with three buttons. Fersen wears the medal of Mili- 
tary Merit, an enameled cross on a blue ribbon, which 





was reserved for l’rotestant officers, who — because 
of their religion — were not eligible for the Order of 
Saint Louis. Ile also has the Swedish Order of the 
Sword, a yellow ribbon edged with blue stripes. 

During the campaign, Fersen became Rochambeau's 
senior aide-de-camp. 

At Fersen’s right is an officer of the Royal Artil- 
lery Corps; his royal blue coat, but in French style, 
has scarlet cuffs and scarlet linings to its coattails. 
A cording of the same color outlines its horizontal 
pockets and its facings. Vest and trousers are blue, 
buttons gilt. The gold epaulettes are those of his 
grade. His hat is trimmed with a gold band. 

In front of the artillery officer kneels an aide-de- 
camp — inthis case, Louis- Alexandre Berthier, future 
Marshal of France (and Napoleon's chief of staff) 
during the First Empire. At this time, he is serving 
as “Sous-Aide Marechal-des-Logis,” with grade of 
colonel. (This title, like many others, defies exact 
translation; it méans an assistant to the Expedi- 
tionary Corps’ chief of staff.) it should be noted that 
the “Corps de |'Etat-Major,” or army staff corps, 
was not created in France until 1783. 

Berthier wears a royal blue coat, lined with blue, 
with a standing collar and round cuffs. The coat is 
omamented by eight gold embroidered buttonholes 
across its front, two on each cuff, and three on each 
pocket. The buttons are gilt. The trousers and the 
vest are scarlet, the latter having a dozen small! but- 
tons and light embroidery down its front and on its 
pockets. Officers (on this duty) wore the epaulettes 
and sword knots of their respective grades; their hat 
was trimmed with gold lace. 

Six aides-de-camp were attached to Comte de Ro- 
chambeau and nine others to the three other general 
officers, headed by Brigadier (general) de Biéville, 
Marechal-Genera! des Logis (Chief of Staff). The 
number of aides increased during the campaign, since 
many officers came from France seeking employment 
and willing to waive their grades in order to serve. 

At Rochambeau’s left is an Engineer officer. This 
corps, formed from the King’s engineers, was for a 
time a part of the Artillery, but had been separated 
from it since 1759; it now had its own service school 
at Mezieres. The coat is royal blue with black velvet 
cuffs and facings and red lining. This lining extends 
slightly above the top of the collar, forming an edg- 
ing. The vest and trousers are scarlet (later-white); 
the hat is edged with gold lace. The epaulettes and 
sword knot are those of the officer's grade. 

In the left rear of the picture, we find a Com- 
missaire des Guerres (another title impossible to 
translate literally. The Commissaires handled supply, 
evacuation, transport, and other service and a dminis- 
trative functions.) Rochambeau's staff included, be- 
side the Chevalier de Tarle, Commissaire-Ordonnateur 
serving as the Expeditionary Corps’ Intendent 
(roughly, G-4), a Commissaire-General, M. Blanchard, 
assisted by two Commissaires Ordinaires. The Com- 
missaire wears a coat of dark iron grey —<or slate 
grey — with a standing collar and scarlet lining; the 
coat has ten gilt buttons and is embroidered with a 
pattem of acanthus leaves. The sword has a silver 
guard and a gold sword knot, trimmed with threads o! 
blue and red silk. The hat is gold-laced. 


With the Commissaire stands an officer of the 
Royal Navy, detached by Admiral de Grasse [lis coat 
is royal blue, lined with scarlet; vest and trousers 
scarlet; buttons gilt; hat gold-laced; sword knot gold. 

In the rear center is a hussar of Lauzun’s Le 
gion, serving as a courier. These hussars formed the 
only cavalry unit with the Expeditionary Coms; a 
hundred volunteer hussars of Saint-Simon were at 
tached to them. The hussar’s dolman (the pelisses 
had been left in France) is deep sky blue with white 
lace and braiding and white bullet buttons. His 
Hungarian-style trousers are lemon-yellow, trimmed 
with white braid; his barrelled sash is yellow with 
red slides; his sabretache (not visible) is deep sky 
blue, with a white lace border, the King's cipher, 
and, in its center, a naval anchor. (Lanzun's Legion 
was actually part of the French Navy). The black felt 
shako is trimmed with yellow lace; the hussarstyle 
boots are black; the Hungarian-type saber has brass 
mountings. The doubled shoulder belt which supports 
the carbine and cartridge box is of Russian leather. 
The “valise” behind the saddle is mya! blue, deco- 
rated with lace in the Royal pattem. 

The saddle is also of Hungarian design, with a 
deep sky blue schabraque, bordered with white braid. 
It should be noted that the Expeditionary Coms 
brought along the necessary equipment for its mounted 
personnel, but no horses — not even those of Comte 
de Rochambeau. 

Behind Rochambeau stands a Marechal-de-Camp. 
The headquarters included three such officers: Baron 
de Viomenil; his brother, the Comte de Viomenil, who 
became a Marshal of France in 1816; and the Cheva- 
lier de Chastellux. 

The grade of marechal-de-cap fell between that 
of brigadier (general) and that of a divisional com- 
mander (normally, a liewtenant general). Brigadiers 
could command only forces of their respective arms, 
while a marechal-de-camp was assigned the command 
of combined forces of infantry and cavalry. He ranked 
directly below a lieutenant general, and wore the 
same uniform as the latter, but with one less row of 
embroidery on the cuffs and pockets. 

Finally, at the right rear is an officer of the 
Comps of Topographical Engineers (Ingenieurs-Geo- 
graphies), an organization created in 1777 with the 
mission of “drawing up maps and plans.” This officer 
wears a royal blue coat, lined with white, with 
“aurore” (roughly, a yellowish-orange) cuffs, collar, 
and facings. Its front is omamented with seven 
silverembroidered buttonholes; its round cuffs have 
three of these, as do its vertical pockets. Its silver 
buttons are stamped with a fleur de lys in the center 
of a six-pointed star, which is surmunded by a 
double chain link. The hat has a silver binding, the 
sword a silver hilt and sword knot. 

In closing, one further detail should be noted: on 
his arrival in America, Rochambeau had a smal! black 
cockade superimposed on the white French cockade, 
as a sign of alliance with Washington's troops. Let 
ws remember that Lefferts has shown us, on his part, 
Washington's Guard wearing a small white cockade 
on their regulation black one. 


Fugene Leliepvre 
Marcel Baldet, Secretar y-General of 
La Sabretache 
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FIRST PATTERN CAP PLATE FOR 
U.S. REGIMENT OF RIFLEMEN 


Perhaps the outstanding object recovered from our 
1960 archeological work at Sackets Harbor, N. Y., 
was the illustrated brass diamond-shaped cap plate 
of the U.S. Regiment of Riflemen. The plate was 
recovered from the floor of an interior room in 
Smith’s Cantonment, the largest barracks occupied 
by Regulars at Sackets Harbor during the War of 
1812 

The design on the plate is confined to the let- 
ters R.R., each measuring one inch by an inch and 
a quarter, and each followed by a period.' The 
sides of the diamond are four inches long, with 
diagonals measuring five inches and six and a 
quarter inches. 

Recovered buttons found in the immediate area 
stamped with similar letters R.R., were those or- 
dered in 1808 for the Regiment of Riflemen. 

rhe first Regulars to arrive at Sackets Harbor 
in 1812 were artillerymen, followed in August of 
that year by riflemen. The barracks, also known 
as “Smith’s Rifle Cantonment,” were the first con- 
structed at that place for housing Army troops. 

The area under excavation at the time of the 
discovery had been earlier identified as an interior 
floor by partial remains of floorboards still in their 
original positions; and by tightly-compacted, 
highly-carbonized dirt in and around these floor- 


board fragments containing a churned mixture of 
meat bone, glass and china fragments, buttons, 
gunflints, musket balls, clay pipe pieces and the 
like. 

The first indication of the plate was revealed by 
a scrape of the trowel which brought to light a 
small portion of one corner with its tell-tale holes 
for fastening to the cap. Carefui clearing of a wide 
area around the plate and gentle removal of its 
blanket of dirt disclosed that the insignia was ly- 
ing face down, eroded into a hundred jigsaw- 
puzzle fragments! 

Fortunately, all pieces were tight against one 
another, retaining the original shape and size of 
the plate. To remove it intact from the ground, a 
candle was lit and its drippings carefully aimed to 
make a thousand gentle splatters against the entire 
back surface. When the paraffin had cooled, the 
plate was eased upwards by lifting a knife blade 
under it. Laboratory treatment has converted the 
temporary backing to a permanent reinforcement 
of hardened aluminum paste with imbedded 
screen metal. 

MUIA Plate 95,U.S. Riflemen 1812, and the 
accompanying text,’ illustrated the diamond- 
shaped plate (of the same size) bearing the words 
U.S. RIFLE MEN and | REGT. The plate used 
in the illustration is one found some years ago at 
the site of Fort Atkinson, Nebraska, where the 
Rifle Regiment was stationed from 1820 until it 
was disbanded in 1821. The plate was definitely 
an obsolete pattern by 1820, probably carried to 
Nebraska by a veteran soldier with the Rifle Regi- 
ment. At the time of publication, it seemed the 
most logical cap plate to have been worn by 1812 
Riflemen. In the light of this year’s excavated 
specimen, obviously an earlier cap plate based on 
the letters R. R. "ed on buttons and caps 1808- 
1812, we must revise our thinking. 

J. Duncan Campbell 


In 1808, one-inch brass letters USRR were ordered from 
George Green & Son of Philadelphia, for ornamenting the caps 
of the Rifle Regiment 


Not until 11 March 1812 was an order placed with the firm 
of Leavenworth, Hayden & Scovill for a new pattern button for 
Riflemen (an eagle bearing the letter R within a shield on its 
breast) to replace the R.R. buttons stamped by George Armitage 
of Philadelphia in June 1808; see The Emilio Collection of Mili 
tary Buttons, Essex Institute, Mass., 1911, pp. 7, 17 


MC&H, V1, p. 100 








A 138th REGT P. V. 1. CIVIL WAR DRUM 


Drums of volunteer regiments were frequently of 
the pattern shown above having rim hooks and 
metaled tugs as opposed to the more familiar 
“eagle” drum with pierced rims and sewn leather 
tensioning tugs. Although this can be determined 
from several Civil War photographic views, it is 
seldom that easily authenticated pieces of this type 
are presented for comparison to unmarked drums 
purported to be “Civil War.” Apparently regi- 
mental markings are infrequently found on drums 
of the period. 

The regimental markings and the prominent 6th 
Corps cross well confirm the previous owners’ 
claims as to Civil War use as the 138th Pennsyl- 


vania was a component of Ricketts’ Division of 


that corps and it participated in campaigns from 
Antietam to the end of the war, including Brandy 
Station, Mine Run, Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Cold 
Harbor, Monocacy, and Cedar Creek. 


Interest may lie in the fact that I first learned of 


this drum by a casual mention of my desire for a 
good relic drum of unquestioned connection with 
the Civil War and through this was offered a more 
personally desired item than I could possibly 
imagine. 


On this drum Edwin S. Sutch. musician of 


Company C, beat orders day and night that fell 
on the ears of one Private Henry P. Cornog, who 
served three years with the regiment notwithstand- 
ing a wound received during the Wilderness 
fighting. 


This means much to me for young Henry, shown 
below as he appeared during his service, later be- 
came the maternal grandfather of my wife, Beat 
rice Davis Riling. 


Ray Riline 
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SNOW SHOE SOLDIERS, 1743 


Specialized troops for winter warfare apparently 
have been by no means confined to modern times 


as can be determined by the following excerpts 
from a letter by Governor William Shirley of 
Massachusetts to the Duke of Newcastle dated 
19 March 1743 


‘Il have rais’d ten Companies of Snow Shoe men (as they 
are call’d here) consisting of fifty Men each in the Frontier 
parts of the province, whose Duty it is to hold then 


id clive 
ready at the shortest Warning to go in pursuit of any Party 
of Indians, who frequently in time of War make sudden I: 
cursions, whilst there is a deep Snow upon the Ground, and 
retreat as suddenly into the Woods after having done what 
Mischief they can: in which case it is necessary that the Sol 


dier who go in quest of ‘em, should make use of Snow shoes 
and Moggazons to travel thro the Snow 


Robert 1 Miller 
Correspondence of William Shirley, Governor of Ma 


and Military Commander in America 3/-1760, New Y 


I, p. 115 


BOSCAWEN MEDAI 


The accompanying photographs show the obverse 
and reverse of a brass medal which was uncovered 





from the site of a Seneca burial ground in New 
York State. The medal is 1% inches in diameter. 
Miss K. McLennan, Hon. Curator of the Louis- 
bourg Museum, indicates that: 


The Boscawen medal was struck in his honor, after the 
second capture of Louisbourg in 1758 (it was probably ac 
tually struck in 1759). There were three medals struck, all 
with busts of Boscawen on the observe, (in two he is holding 
1 telescope), the inscription is “Adm. Boscawen took Cape 
Breton,” on the reverse is a fanciful view of the town and 
the inscription, “Louisbourg, July 26th, 1758.” These medals 
must have passed from hand to hand and, the Indians being 
fond of such things, they may easily have travelled far and 


wide 
The reader will note that on the medal shown here 
Boscawen is not holding a telescope. 
Wes White 


ANSWER: “HMA” BUTTON 
(MC&H, XII, p. 23) 
It is possible that Member Kerksis’ “HMA” but- 


ton is from the Henderson Male Academy, which 
existe in Henderson, North Carolina, from 1853 


until about 1900. The Academy was a military 
school, under the direction of Daniel Harvey 
Christie, from 1859 to 1861. Christie later became 
colonel of the 23rd North Carolina Regiment of 
Volunteers, and was mortally wounded at Gettys- 
burg. 

Horace L. Woodlief, Jr 


CIVIL WAR PROTOTYPES OF 
MUTT AND JEFF 

George Herriman, the well known cartoonist and 
creator of Krazy Kat, was once a young Yankee 
soldier. He undoubtedly drew on his memory to 
produce this rather imperfectly detailed military 
plate for a New York literary group some forty- 
six years later. It appeared as an illustration for a 
humorous poem entitled “The Coward” that was 
included in the Pleiades Club Year Book of 1912. 

If one looks to the extreme right; two blue coats 
can be seen to so strongly resembie those long 
familiar cartoon characters Mutt and Jeff, that it 
literally suggests lineal descent from these cartoon 
veterans in that Bud Fisher their creator was well 


known to have been influenced by Herriman’s style. 
Marvin H. Pakula 
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AMERICAN SPONTOON HEAD OF 
BRASS, 1789 


American spontoon heads of any sort are rare 
items, but brass ones bearing the owner’s name 
and date are even more unusual. Thus the writer 
was most delighted to acquire the present speci- 
men and felt that its existence should be recorded. 
It is a casting, 10 inches long overall and 2 3/16 
inches wide at its widest point, just below the 
point. The socket proper is 1% inches long and is 
pierced for one screw for secure attachment to the 
shaft. The name “Josiah Taylers” and the date 
1789 are engraved in three lines on one side of the 
blade.' The blade itself is flat without a median 
ridge, and there is, of course, no edge. Its Amer- 
ican identification is based upon its general design 
which is characteristically American and resembles 
nothing used in Great Britain at that time. There 
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is always the possibility that it was a pike for a 
flag, but the name engraved on it would seem 
to preclude such a use and indicate a personal 
weapon. 

It is known to have been the practice in the 
British Army for sergeants of some of the regi 
ments with yellow metal 1» carry halberds of brass 
to match the regimental buttons and other metal 
accessories. By the middle of the century the hal 
berd was no longer a weapon but merely a badge 
of rank. Thus there was no objection to treating 
it as an ornament. !n America the spontoon re 
mained as a real weapon through the entire Revo- 
lution, and Meriwether Lewis even carried one 
with him in his famous trek across the Continent 
In this instance, however, it would seem that per 
haps a militia unit had relegated the spontoon to 
the status of an ornament or symbol and had 
followed the custom of matching the unit's metal 
color. A portrait showing a brass spontoon of ap 
proximately this period is illustrated in MC&H 
XI, p. 117. 

The spontoon itself was found in Connecticut 
Although there is no proof, the assumption is that 
it was originally used in that general vicinity 

1. Lincoln Mazer 


in the First Census of the United States, 1790, Josiah Tayler 
listed as being the head of a family in Effingham Town, Straffor 
County, New Hampshire 


MILWAUKEE LIGHT GUARDS MUSI¢ 
COVER, 1859 


The most desirable American military prints were 
published by William M. Huddy and Peter S 
Duval, of Philadelphia, in The United States Mili 
tary Magazine, 1839-41. These were originally pub- 
lished in three volumes at ten dollars each, con- 
taining twelve color prints per volume. Today they 
are so rare and valuable that few collectors can 
ever hope to acquire any 

It is not generally recognized that many prints 
of this type are available in the form of sheet music 
American lithographers produced patriotic music 
illustrated with fine military figures, both in black 
and white and in color. Duval illustrated many 
pieces of music as did others. The finest artists and 
lithographers in the country produced countless 
items of a military nature 

Considering the fact that most of this music 





is inexpensive there is a wide open field here for 
the collector. Bound volumes containing 30-40 
pieces of sheet music are still obtainable from 
book dealers at nominal prices. It should be 


pointed out. however, that unbound music, in 


original curdition, is excessively rare and virtually 
unobtainable. Most music collectors carefully re- 
move the music from the albums, keeping cover 
and music together. If desired, the bound edge can 
be trimmed and reenforced with a linen strip 
(available gummed and in a variety of widths from 
book-binding supply houses). Scotch tape should 


not be used as it will eventually cause irreparable 
damage. 

The appended photograph is a copy of the cover 
of “The Light Guards Quickstep (Capt. J. C. Stark- 
weather). Composed and respectfully dedicated to 
the Milwaukee Light Guards by H. N. Hempsted.”’ 
Published in Milwaukee by H. N. Hempsted in 
1859. Issued on the eve of the Civil War, the four 
different uniforms are a fine example of color 
lithography by Sarony, Major & Knapp of New 
York. 

Ray Riling 





GAZETTE 


Arthur A. O'Neill 


Devon, Connecticut 


Count Ludwig-Friedrich zu Pappenheim 


Pappenheim, Bavaria 


Arthur W. Page 
New York, N. ¥ 


C. J. Schneberger 


Clinton, lowa 


MEETING OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


he fall annual meeting of the Board of Governors 
was held in Washington, D. C. on 22 October 
1960. Several matters of general interest to the 
membership were taken up 

President Peterson was asked to prepare a 
proper expression of THE COMPANY’S indebtedness 
to Colonel Harry C. Larter, Jr., a charter member, 
governor, and past president of THE COMPANY. 

A remarkably concise report by the Adminis- 
trator showed considerable improvement in the 
financial standing of THE COMPANY but empha- 
sized the dependence of THE COMPANY on the 


revenue to be gained from continued growth of 


THe COMPANY’s enrollment and from the contri- 
butions of sustaining and contributing members. 
Bills issued in 1961 will call to members’ atten- 
tion the opportunity of becoming a sustaining 
member (contributing $100.00 annually to TH 
COMPANY) or a contributing member (contribut- 
ing any sum over the minimum dues). COMPANY 
ranks were increased with the approval of eleven 
membership applications. 

The Editor-in-Chief was authorized to increase 
the size of the Journal by four additional pages 
commencing with the Spring issue of 1961. 

A COMPANY tie was adopted and will soon be 


offered to the membership through the office of 
the Administrator. A small number of stickers of 


THE COMPANY insignia will likewise be available 
through the Administrator 


Through the efforts of President Peterson and 
Member George Carroll a recording of authentic 
fife and drum music of the Revolutionary period 
will soon be issued under COMPANY auspices 

The 1961 Annual Meeting will be held at Get- 
tysburg on 39-21 May. A committee under Don 
Wagner is laying the groundwork and details of 
the program will be announced to the member 
ship aS Soon as possibie 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE COMPANY 


The knowledge of an organization’s financial op 
erations and standing is often the key to a com 
plete understanding of it. With this thought in 
mind, the Board of Governors has authorized the 
President to publish a report once a year in the 
Journal covering the salient facts about this aspect 
of THE COMPANY’s operations. This data will, we 
hope, present a clear picture of the present situ 
ation and indicate botn the progress that has been 
made and the distance yet to go 

Since this is the first time that this type of in 
formation has been published, we are including 
two successive summary sheets prepared by the 
Administrator. The first is taken from his report 
to the Governors at Quantico and covers the period 
from | January 1959 through the first quarter of 
1960. The second sheet comes from his report at 
the fall meeting and covers | January-30 Septem 
ber 1960. The considerable growth and improve 
ment will immediately be apparent 

THE COMPANY is expanding and doing well. It 
sull cannot operate on dues and subscriptions alone 
and must rely on the inspiring generosity of the 
many members who make regular and substantial 
gifts to cover deficits. It is our hope through an 
increased membership and special projects to 
reach a stage in the near future when all operating 
costs will be financed through regular income and 
such gifts can be used for extra efforts 

This is an area in which all members can help 
We do not want members just for the sake of size 
and income, and we are not willing to lower stand- 
ards for membership. But we do want to add 
additional qualified persons to our rolls. If you 
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know such persons who would benefit through 
COMPANY membership and from whom THE Com- 
PANY in turn would benefit, we are most anxious 
to have them join our ranks. The Administrator 
will be happy to provide application blanks upon 
request 

Harold L. Peterson, President 


Report of the Administrator 
COMPANY OF MILITARY COLLECTORS 
AND HISTORIANS 
January |, 1960 through September 30, 1960 
Cash on hand 12/31/59 $ 3,742.40 
Receipt 
Dues and Subscriptions $12,412.97 
Sales 3,555.50 
Miscellaneous 3,381.46 $19.349.93 
$23,092.33 
Dp Dursements 
Journal $ 4,122.20 
Plates 4,652.97 
Miscellaneous 3,914 14 
Salary 2,392.28 
$15,081.59 
Less F.IL.C.A 68.05 
Withholding 124.5] 192.56 $14,889.03 
Bank Balance 9-30-60 8,203.30 
$23,092.33 


COMPANY OF MILITARY COLLECTORS 
AND HISTORIANS 


1959 


Dues and Subscriptions 


$11,482.25 
Sales 2.682.00 
Miscellaneous 2,418.33 


$16,582.58 
D sursements 
urnal 5,113.81 
Plates 099.01 
Employers F.LC.A 55.46 
Salary 2,426.63 
Miscellaneous 3,006.88 15,701.79 
Cash operating profit $ 880.79 
Balance Sheet 
1 ssets 
Cash on hand 12/31/59 $ 3,742.40 
Inventory 3,659.40 
Uniform Collection $,103.57 
$12,505.37 
Liabilities 
mployees’ Deductions F.I.C.A 16.80 
mployees’ Deductions W. Tax 4.25 
fM.C.&H 12,458.06 


$12,505.37 


NEW EDITORIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Editor-in-Chief, at the request of the Associ- 
ate Managing Editor for Military Uniforms in 
America, has appointed Eric I. Manders and 
Marko Zlatich as Assistant Editors for the plates. 


Both members, who are artists working on plates 
of their own, will assist Captain Tily in the tre- 
mendous workload involved in producing the 
MUIA plate series. 


SWORD EXHIBITION HELD IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


An exhibition, entitled “American Swords, Sym- 
bols of Freedom,” was held 30 Ogtober-30 Novem- 
ber 1960, at the main public library in Civic Cen- 
ter, San Francisco. Sponsored by the Sixth US. 
Army PIO, the exhibition of over 65 edged 
weapons was made up largely of swords from the 
collections of ComMPANY Members Major Frederick 
C. Biehusen, MC, USA; and Major Edward W. 
Spaulding, TC, USAR. Fourteen cases contained 
swords used from the Colonial period up to World 
War II. Among the items displayed were memen- 
toes of the Civil War’s “Great Locomotive Chase,” 
which included the Congressional Medal of Honor 
awarded to William Pittenger, and the sword of 
General O. M. Mitchel, under whose authority the 
party which seized The General was organized. 
Other cases contained sword manuals, uniform 
prints, and many other items of historic interest. 


KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


The Army remembers its own; in particular the 
members of the guard detachment, who 365 days 
a year pace their measured tribute to the Un- 
knowns of World Wars I and II and the Korean 
War, remember the unknown fighting men whose 
monument is their charge. This past Christmas 
day, for the second successive year, the picked 
soldiers entrusted with the sacred duty of guarding 
one of the Nation’s most hallowed shrines, the men 
who in a year’s time assist at the placing of many 
tributes to the men “known but to God,” placed 
their own floral tribute on the monument marking 
the last resting place of “good soldiers” who paid 
the last final price for the performance of their 
duty as “soldiers,” citizens, and Americans. 

“They thought someone should remember on 
Christmas,” was the explanation of the spokesman 
for the group of some 30 men who contributed 
to the purchase of the tribute which they placed 
upon the tomb to the strain of taps. 

Major Charles West 
Rowland P. Gill 





Washington area COMPANY members are probably 
aware of the 3d Infantry (Old Guard) Fife and 
Drum Corps behind which Member George P. 
Carroll is the moving spirit. By the time this appears 
in print members the country over may be aware 
of the group for it was recently announced that 
the group in their colonial uniforms with their 
authentic 18th and 19th Century musical and drill 
reutine would participate in the 20 January presi- 
dential inaugural ceremonies. Details in this his- 
tory of this praiseworthy project to reinstate in 
our national capital military scene this portrayal 
of the “old” “old Army” will be presented in this 
column in the near future. 

Rowland P. Gill 


This writer would hazard the guess that there is 
hardly a military buff in the country who is un- 


aware that we are now well into our first year of 


commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
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Civil War. Many events of the war will be com- 
memorated; some of national significance, others 
of a purely local concern. Most, if not all, of these 
commemorations will hold an interest for many 
COMPANY members, indeed many readers of this 
column will participate in battle re-enactments, 
pageants, etc., similar tc that enacted 9 January of 
this year by the Cadets of the Citadel. On that 
date, Citadel cadets manning guns similar to those 
of their predecessors of exactly 100 years ago 
“fired” on a simulated Star of the West “steaming” 
into Charleston harbor. In our next issue we will 
tell the story of this re-enactment (with photo 
graphs, we hope!) 

In the meantime, your editor asks please, how 
about the stories, photographs, or details of your 
events. These commemorations should go on 
record, so send in the details for us you COMPANY 
members, North-South Skirmishers, etc 

Rowland P. Gill 


PUBLICATIONS 


Storming of the Gateway: Chattanooga, 1863 by 
Fairfax Downey, New York, David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1960, 303 pages, illustrated, 
$5.50. 


Few military operations offer more of instruc- 
tion or of high drama than the Chickamauga- 
Chattanooga Campaign. From the apparently im- 
minent disintegration of the Union army on 
20 September 1863, until the actual defeat of their 
adversaries two months later, it is a story of des- 
perate fighting, opportunities seized and wasted, 
incredible strengths and weaknesses of character. 
As in Greek tragedy, the outcome was forecast by 
the contrasting states of mind of two major ac- 
tors: George H. Thomas and Braxton Bragg. The 
“Rock of Chickamauga” became a battering ram 
at Missionary Ridge, while the vacillating “victor” 
of the former battle—unfortunately for his com- 
rades and his cause—remained in character to the 
last. The two men epitomized, as their conduct 
influenced the fates of, their respective armies. 
Colonel Downey’s book does an outstanding 
job of interpretation. Not only does it explain how 


Bragg’s state of mind affected his subordinates 
his troops ard the outcome of his battles, but also 
how Jefferson Davis’ ancient regard for that officer 
blinded his judgment of necessities. It shows not 
merely how the armies conducted themselves, but 
what manner of men they were and what they had 
to fight with. Downey goes beyond the facts of the 
campaign to tell why it was fought and how its 
conclusion came to mean so much more than so 
many battles won or lost 


Even more clearly does Colonel Downey bring 
out the human elements of the campaign. Vignettes 
are unforgettable: Bedford Forrest, standing be- 
fore Bragg in white-hot rage to denounce him as 
a “damn scoundrel” and “coward”; the imperturb 
able Thomas, calmly beating off repeated attacks 
at Chickamauga long after the rest of the Union 
army had fled the field; the astounding spectacle 
of Davis, in Bragg’s presence, calling on that gen- 
eral’s subordinates to express their opinions of his 
fitness for command; the sight, glorious to Union 
eyes, of the Stars and Stripes flying from the sum- 
mit of Lookout Mountain; the spontaneous and 





resistiess Union attack which swept the Confed- 
erate army from Missionary Ridge. In the latter 


account, particularly, the author attains heights of 


breathless narrative rarely equalled in the writing 
of military history. 

In approving COMPANY sponsorship of Colonel 
Downey's book, the Reviewing Board rightly char- 
acterized it as “a graphic and absorbing account 
of one of the most significant campaigns of the 
Civil War.” 

Frank B. Sarles, Jr. 


* 


They Fought For The Union by Francis A. Lord, 
Harrisburg, The Stackpole Company, 1960, 375 
pages, illustrated, $12.50. 


ComPANY Fellow Francis A. Lord has compiled 
a massive amount of information into a concise 
and highly creditable reference work on the Union 
during the Civil War. It is not another attempt to 
recount the battles and campaigns, nor is this book 
merely a compendium of factual information. 
Rather, it is an excelleni account of how the forces 
of the North were organized, equipped, and em- 
ployed 

They Fought For The Union is largely concerned 
with the soldier and the army in which he served. 
Chapters are devoted to recruiting, training, and 
the organization of the Union Army from the War 
Department down to company level. The tactical 
employment, weapons, equipment, and uniforms 
of the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers are 
presented by the author in a clear and concise 
style. Other phases of the war covered are, officers 
ind leadership; discipline and moral; administra- 
tive and supply services; the technical services, in- 
cluding the hospitals; and soldier life in camp, 


battle, and prison. A comparatively small part of 


this book covers the organization, uniforms, 
weapons, and tactical employment of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. Perhaps one of the most uni- 
que features of the book is the chapter on veterans 
organizations, National Cemeteries, monuments, 
and the interest that arose in preserving battle- 
fields. For the most part, the 126 illustrations are 
well selected, and include a number of interesting 
photographs of objects from the author’s collection. 

Outstanding, and a definite contribution, is a 
classified annotated bibliography of manuals and 
training literature. Preceding the bibliography is a 
discussion of the influences of the French system 


of tactics on the writers of American training lit- 
erature; official government publications; and the 
various infantry, cavalry, and artillery drill regula- 
tions that were used. Als« of exceptional value in 
the bibliographical field is the author's extensive, 
but selective, Civil War bibliography. 

If They Fought For The Union has any draw- 
back, it is in the repetition of subject matter, 
which, however, may have been unavoidable in 
some cases because of the scope of the work. For 
example, corps flags and badges are discussed in 
the section on army corps in the chapter on the 
organization of the Federal forces. Corps badges 
are again discussed in the chapter on flags, uni- 
forms, and insignia. Similar repetitions occur in 
the treatment of the combat arms, and their 
weapons, dress, and equipment. 

This admirable book could have scarcely been 
done by anyone with less than the author’s quali- 
fications, which include thirty-five years of collect- 
ing and studying books, documents, and artifacts 
of the Civil War. 

Lee A. Wallace, Jr. 


* * * 


Confederate Edged Weapons by William A. AIl- 
baugh, III, illustrated with drawings by Carl 
Pugliese, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960, 
198 pages, $7.50. 


In this instance two COMPANY members have 
teamed to produce a handsome and informative 
volume on Confederate cutlery. Member Albaugh’s 
earlier book on Confederate swords is known to 
all students as the pioneer venture in the field. In 
the present volume he presents a greatly expanded 
coverage of that subject and includes knives, bay- 
onets and polearms as well. 

General introductory essays discuss the identi- 
fication of Confederate swords and establish a 
scale of vaiues. Then follow the illustrations and 
descriptions of the weapons themselves. These are 
divided into two parts: arms by known makers 
and those by unidentified smiths. At the end of 
the volume is a directory of men, companies, and 
places connected with the manufacture of Con- 


sdged « tapous. 


Carl Pugliese nas contributed 124 very fine de- 
tailed drawings which are among the best arms 
illustrations to appear in many years. His work 
does much to enhance both the attractiveness and 
the usefulness of the book. With the approach of 





the Civil War Centennial ‘* wuld have a large 
and well-deserved sale 
harold L. Peterson 


* * 7 


For many years siudents of Kentucky rifles have 
had only one real book on their specialty: J. W. G. 
Dillin’s The Kentucky Rifle, first published in 1924 
and reissued in four revised editions. The latest 
appeared only last year. Now this standard refer- 
ence has been joined by two more excellent books 
to form as fine a reference group as any collector 
could want. 

The first and largest of these new volumes is 
Thoughts on the Kentucky Rifle in its Golden Age 
by Joe Kindig, Jr. (George N. Hyatt, $27.00 regu- 
lar, $50.00 deluxe). A truly monumental tome 
9 x 12 inches in size and weighing 5 pounds, it 
contains a wealth of information in both text and 
illustration. The text is divided into two sections. 
In the first are general essays on the development 
of the rifle and its desirability as a collector's ob- 
ject. The second part discusses the various schools 
of gunsmiths, the individual smiths, their styles 
and the peculiarities of workmanship which make 
even an unsigned gun immediately recognizable 
to a student. This is a real contribution to knowl- 
edge which affords to each reader the information 
gathered by the author over fifty years of study. 
Such a distillation of data is seldom available and 
should be welcomed by al! students. 

The illustrations, too, are magnificent. They con- 
sist of some 850 photographs taken by COMPANY 
Member Bluford W. Muir. Each is superbly done 
Every gun is represented with an overall photo- 
graph, closeups of the right and left of the butt, 
and sometimes an additional detail if it is pertin- 
ent to the discussion. There are also maps and 
diagrams. The deluxe volume contains four col- 
ored plates plus a better binding and the auto- 
graphs of the author and contributors. 

The second Kentucky rifle book, which ap- 
peared less than a month after the Kindig volume 
is Henry J. Kauffman, The Pennsylvania- Kentucky 
Rifle (The Stackpole Company, $12.50). Interest- 
ingly, the two books do not duplicate each other 
but are complementary. Students will want to own 
both. While the Kindig volume was based on one 
incomparable collection, the Kauffman book illus- 
trates rifles from collections all over the United 
States. The work of individual smiths is seldom 
discussed and instead there is a general description 


of the stylistic trends of different counties. There 
are chapters on accoutrements and on other guns 
made by the rifle makers as well as a most useful 
essay on gunsmithing. The real treasure of the 
volume, however, is an extensive list of rifle mak 
ers, the most complete ever published, which con- 
sumes almost 200 pages. Henry Kauffman has 
spent years doing primary research in state 
county, church, and other local records, and each 
entry indicates the source of the information so 
that one can be sure it is absolutely accurate 


* * + 


Another volume of interest to arms students is the 
reprint of the Abridgement of the Patent Specifica 
tions relating to Fire-arms and other Weapons 
Ammunitions & Accoutrements, 1588-1858 (Holland 
Press, 45 shillings, about $6.50). This document 
originally issued by the British Patent Office lists 
the patents chronologically with short descriptions 
of the features covered. All sorts of weapons are 
included, swords, polearms, bows, cannon and 
carriages, as well as conventional small arms 
Flasks, belts and cartridge boxes are contained 
among the accoutrements. Indices of names and 
subjects make it a most usable reference 


® * . 


In the field of military music, Columbia University 
Press has just released a most interesting volume 
Songs of the Civil War, compiled and edited by 
Irwin Silber ($7.50). The product of three years’ 
research by a musicologist, this compilation of 
some 100 of the most popular Civil War songs 
presents them with readily playable piano and 
guitar arrangements. These arrangements by Jerry 
Silverman retain the original melody and usually 
the period feeling. They are certainly easier to play 
than the originals in many instances, but of course 
some of their value as historic documents is lost 
in the process. 

Textually, the words are printed with a very few 
minor alterations (and these are indicated). There 
are also very useful essays at the beginning of each 
section which discuss the songs, the circumstances 
surrounding their composition, and their places 
in the overall scheme of Civil War music. Parodies 
and alterations are included. At the end of the 
volume are a list of the sources for each song, an 
extensive bibliography (including records), a gen- 
eral index and indices of titles and first lines. A 
record album designed to accompany this volume 
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has been produced by Folkways Records and is 
described below. 


. 7 * 


Almost every GI overseas during World War II 
read Stars and Stripes. It brought news and escape 
from dreary dangerous situations, and its readers 
frequently became ardent fans. Few, however, 
could save their copies. There just weren’t facili- 
ties for that sort of sentimentalism. As they have 
grown older, many have recalled specific stories 
or just the paper in genera! with growing nostalgia. 
For these and their confreres, Robert Meyer Jr., 
has compiled an anthology, The Stars and Stripes 
Story of World War Ii (David McKay, $5.95). It 
contains a running account of the events of those 
years as filed by the paper’s correspondents and 
staffers. A few of the famous cartoons and 
sketches are used on the end papers, but many will 
wish that there had been room for a wider selec- 
tion within the book itself. As with any anthology, 
there will be disagreements on the selection of the 
stories, but there is something here for everyone, 
even if the stories don’t sound exactly the same 
when read in a comfortable chair in a warm room. 


. * * 


Members whose interests include Confederate mili- 
tary organizations will welcome this 33-page 
booklet: Texas Batteries, Battalions, Regiments, 
Commanders and Field Officers Confederate States 
irmy 1861-1865, coinpiled by Lester N. Fitzhugh. 
(Midlothian, Texas: Mirror Press, $1.00). 


* * * 


Member Herschel C. Logan has also just contrib- 
uted another excellnt book on firearms. This time 
the subject is Underhammer Guns (The Stackpole 
Company $10.00). His previous works, Handcan- 
non to Automatic and Cartridges, are well known 
to all students, and the new volume will be wel- 
comed as a worthy successor. Once again the 
author’s knowledge of firearms and his ability as 
an illustrator have combined to produce a most 
interesting and attractive volume. 

Readers who are not familiar with the great 
variety of firearms made with their hammers 
underneath the barrel will be surprised at the 
range of types covered. Mechanical principles are 
clearly and concisely described and diagrammed. 
There is an excellent list of known makers and 
dealers and an extensive pictorial catalog which 
includes 253 different underhammer guns. 


These arms were never intensely popular or im- 
portant. Rather they represent a field bordering on 
the curious, but just significant enough to deserve 
serious attention. In this book they have received 
a systematic classification and a corpus of factual 
data that should remain the standard reference for 
many years to come. 


* 


One of the major disappointments among the 
military books this quarter is Fields of Glory by 
Willtam H. Nelson and Frank E. Vandiver (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $10.00). Much was expected from 
this collaboration on the basis of past perform- 
ance, but unfortunately the result seems to indi- 
cate a hasty and careless effort. The text is ele- 
mentary in the extreme, and the generalizations 
are not always accurate. The pictures are almost 
all credited either to The National Archives or the 
Library of Congress. Actually many of them are 
taken uncritically from a large number of publica- 
tions, some good, some bad, and there is no at- 
tempt to indicate this to the unwary reader. A 
Chodowieki engraving (highly retouched) of Amer- 
ican Revolutionary soldiers is placed next to an 
Ogden print without any indication that one is 
contemporary and the other a modern reconstruc- 
tion. Wildly inaccurate battle scenes are shown 
without comment alongside the productions of 
eye-witnesses. The idea and concept of this volume 
was excellent. It is only to be regretted that a more 
thorough job was not done. 


* * * 


An unusual tribute to official military history 
has just been published—or rather republished, 
since the book is nothing but a photo-offset copy 
of the original. The Charles E. Tuttle Company of 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan, a firm that 
specializes in books on the Far East, has brought 
out again Okinawa: The Last Battle, a volume in 
the U.S. Army in World War II series first pub- 
lished in 1948. Nothing has been changed but the 
size, now slightly reduced to standard octavo; the 
numerous photographs and valuable tip-in maps 
in color of the original are well reproduced. We 
understand that the republication was brought 
about in part by the demand of American service 
people stationed on Okinawa to have a detailed 
account of the battle, one which they could have 
in hand for battlefield tours—shades of the Civil 





War. Whatever the reason, the book was an ex- 
cellent one when it was first published, a proto- 
type in many ways for the extensive series that 
followed, and it is still a valuable source work to 
own. The price in the U.S.. $7.50, makes it a bar- 
gain in terms of what may be had nowadays from 
many American publishers of military history 


7 * * 


In all probability the Civil War picture book to 
end all Civil War picture books has just been re- 
leased by the American Heritage Publishing Com- 
pany as The American Heritage Picture History of 


the Civil War (regular edition $19.95). Editor of 


the book is COMPANY Member Richard M 
Ketchum who also edited The Revolution two 
years ago. Here, in an amazing panorama of mag- 


nificent reproductions, is a pictorial coverage of 


the war that includes historic pohtographs, draw- 
ings, prints, and paintings combined with beauti- 
ful modern photographs and perspective maps. 
The monumental Photographic History of the 
Civil War will always be in a class by itself be- 
cause of the wealth of data it contains in its ten 
volumes of contemporary photographs. The Amer- 
ican Heritage book, however, stands head and 
shoulders above all others with its wide selection 
of all types of pictures and its excellent full color 
reproductions. 

In all, the huge book comprises 630 pages with 
836 illustrations. Many of these pictures will be 
familiar to students, but there are also a goodly 
number which will be brand new to most readers. 
These have been culled from public and private 
collections throughout the United States. A num- 
ber of COMPANY members are thanked for their 
help in the acknowledgments, and pictures from 
the collections of Members Anne Brown and Alex 
Craighead are prominently displayed. 

If a critic is to carp at anything (and it is an 
unusual reviewer who can resist the opportunity), 
it would be the perspective maps. Somehow these 
just do not work. Students familiar with the ter- 
rain will notice errors in scale and occasionally in 
the rendering of historic structures as well as the 
omission of certain important landmarks. This is 
a minor matter, however. The text is by Bruce 
Catton whose competence in the field is too well 
known to require exposition. But most of all, the 
pictures are carefully and wisely selected and mag- 
nificently reproduced. These are the real contribu- 
tion and value of this outstanding book. 


RECORDS 


In connection with Irwin Silber’s Songs of the 
Civil War reviewed above, Folkways Records has 
released an album of two 12-inch records also en 
titled Songs of the Civil War. It contains 33 sep 


arate selections covering the whole range from 
stirring patriotic airs through humorous ditties to 
sheer unabashed bathos. All renditions are vocal 
and accompaniment usually consists of a guitar 
played in a “folk” style. Many well known artists 
are represented among the singers, including Pete 
Seeger, Hermes Nye, Elizabeth Knight, Jerry Sil 
verman, The Harvesters, The New Lost City Ram 
blers and others, making for a varied presentation 
In most instances these renditions are excellent 
and in keeping with the period. Many, however 
will undoubtedly object to the treatment given 
“The Vacant Chair” which is almost a parody 


The selection of SONS IS good Most of the 
well-known pieces are included, but there are also 
a number of seldom heard tunes. Some have never 
before been recorded as far as we have been able 
to learn. These include the “Marching Song of the 
First Arkansas,” “Pat Murphy of the Irish Bri 
gade,” “Billy Barlow,” and “Richmond Is a Hard 
Road to Travel.” It should be noted that in a few 
instances the words have been altered and occa 
sionally bowdlerized. The word “Darkies,” for 
example, has been deleted from “Kingdom Com 
ing,” probably to avoid racial sensitivities. On the 
other hand, brother Willie in “The Vacant Chair” 
has inexplicably been changed to “father” also 


The recording is up to Folkways usual high 
standard of fidelity, and despite the minor his 
torical lapses noted above, the new album will be 
roundly welcomed by everyone interested in the 
songs of America’s wars 

Folkways has also recently released a most in 
teresting record venture entitled American Histor) 
in Ballad and Song and designed for use by Junior 
high school students with their history curriculum 
Songs illustrative of major events and trends in the 
history of the United States have been presented 
with a text that suggests questions and homework 
Special sections on the American Revolution and 
the Civil War include a number of soldier songs 
sung by Ed McCurdy and Hermes Nye. Other 
topics include Colonial America, The Expansion 
of the U.S. and Frontier Life, Development of 
Democracy, The Industrial Era, The American 
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Farmer, and The World of Man. There are three 
records in this album which is listed as volume 
one. It will be interesting to follow the develop- 
ment of such a series. 

A very pleasant record has also recently been 
released by Heirloom Records of Brookhaven, 
Massachusetts. Entitled The American Revolution 
Through Its Songs and Ballads, it presents a selec- 
tion of songs typical of the era interspersed with a 
narrative of events. Most of the selections are 
vocal, but there are also two marches played by 
the Mattatuck Drum Band. 

Varying from the vocal fare of most of the re- 
cent historical releases is a Whitehall Records 
release called The Sound of the Confederacy. This 
is a strictly instrumental presentation of only 


medium fidelity. The selection of songs, however, 
includes some that are seldom encountered such 
as “Boys Keep Your Powder Dry,” “Short 
Rations,” and “Strike for the South.” 

Finally, Richard Bales has recorded a cantata 
based supposedly upon the music of the American 
Revolution and in the same idiom as his earlier 
The Union and The Confederacy. This latest ven- 
ture is called The American Revolution ang released 
by Columbia. Unfortunately, many of the selec- 
tions are actually post-Revolutionary, and the ar- 
rangements are even more out of period than those 
in the previous cantatas. As musical compositions 
they are interesting and enjoyable in their own 
right, but they should not be confused with his- 
torical documents. 
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MILITARY 


PAINTINGS 49 Horiford Street 
BOOKS 


ne (Mayfair, daidin WW 1 


Collectors of every persuasion will feel at home in our new quarters in London in the 
heart of Mayfair at the corner of Shepherd Market where a wide selection of 
militaria is always available. Members of THe Company of Military 
Collectors & Historians are doubly welcome 


* * * 


MAKERS OF THE INCOMPARABLE 


STADDEN MINIATURES 


These figures, the hand-made, individually positioned creations of a master artist and crafts 
man, are obtainable in ever-growing variety of units and eras. They can be purchased 
painted with our characteristic attention to detail, or you may paint them yourself. The 
Revolutionary color bearers shown below are but a small sample of the meticulous artistry 
which characterizes our work. We feel quite sure that the low cost and consistent high qual 
ity of the Stadden figure cannot be equalled 


In order to make our service to the American collector easier, quicker, and less expensive 
to us both, we have centralized our operations in one acredited representative in the United 
States. You may purchase the figures that you want, in the positions that you want, directly 
from him at a considerable saving in time and money. He can also supply our own hand- 
colored plate series, “Uniforms of the British Army,” and plates of a new series on the uni- 
forms of French troops of the First Empire. We expect that he will have available during 
1960 a heavily illustrated catologue of our entire range (50c a copy); a free mimeographed 
listing of the hundreds of figures that we make is available now 


Our sole accredited 


{merican representative 


) PETER DATTILO 
9 Garden Place 
Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y. 





To touch upon 
some points 
we hold in common— 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


The Magazine of History 


offers you a 
continuing arrangement 


Infrequently we invite a selected number of people to 
subscribe to AMERICAN HERITAGE at a special—and tem- 
porary—rate: just $11.85 a year. The regular price is 
$3.95 a copy, $15.00 a year. 

As a courtesy to readers of The Military Collector and 
Historian, we are happy to extend this price to you any 
time you wish to take advantage of it. We’ve an idea any 
reader of The Military Collector and Historian knows us 
already; and surely you will enjoy being on our list. 
Briefly, then, here’s what you will be getting: 
vy A magazine made like a fine book, with hard covers 
and no advertising. Each of the six issues a year measures 
834 by 11% inches and contains 112 pages, 30 or more 
in full color. 
vr The Senior Editor is Bruce Catton, journalist, savant 
and historian of note. 
vr The sponsors are The American Association for State 
and Local History and The Society of American Historians. 

so— 
if you'd like to try a year of AMERICAN HERITAGE, tear 
out (or bayonet) this page, attach your name and address, 


and mail to Mr. Frank Johnson, AMERICAN HERITAGE, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Billing later, if you prefer. 








GILBERT GAUL 
REPRODUCTIONS 


ERNST APFEL 
316 E. 49th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. Full Color Prints 


of famous Confederate paintings 
“Before The Dawn” 
“Holding the Line At All Hazards” 
and others—considered by Gaul as his 
masterpieces . 


Eldorado 5-7391 


Prints 21” x 25’ beautifully 
adapted to framing. 


Military 


$1.00 ea. plus mailing charges 
Complete set of 7—$7.75 
Books—Cards—Prints P 


inclusive 
Badges HOTEL HERMITAGE 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Write For Free Price List 
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HINTON HUNT 


® HISTORIC MiL- 
ITARY SOCIETIES 


@ NORTH-SOUTH 
SKIRMISH ASSOC. 


We Manufacture 
Authentic Historical 
Military Uniforms 
According to Your Or Our 
Research 


WE IMPORT REPRODUCTIONS OF 
HISTORICAL WEAPONS AND ARMOR 


ASK FOR AN ESTIMATE 


VAN HORN & SON 


232 N. 11th Street 


Phila. 7, Penna. 
t. Business Since 1852 
— ¢ . e £ — + . > > 


FIGURES 


2%" high Military and Historical Models, 
hand-made and positioned for the Con- 
noisseur. Each figure is only produced 
after considerable research and can be 
purchased hand-painted or under-coated 
and ready to paint, or even unassembled, 
according to the Collectors’ choice. 
Painting instructions also available. 
Hinton Hunt Figures’ large range 
includes Napoléonic period figures, 


War of 1812/14, Ancient Civilizations, 
American Revolution, et<. Civil War 


figu: 2s in preparation. 
Send for list to: 
Hinton Hunt Figure:, 
Rowsley, 
River Road, 
Taplow, Bucks, England 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
ANTIQUE ARMS SERVICE 


NEV, exciting 40 page fully 
illustrated CATALOG each MONTH! 


Hundreds of antique firearms, edged weapons, flasks, arms, curiosa, and mili- 
tary accessories in each issue. Accurately described and reasonably priced. 


Two sections in each catalog devoted to arms and military literature. One a 
complete listing of all current arms books; the other specializing in rare, out 
of print and early military manuals and books. 


The finest service of its type available to arms enthusiasts and organizations. 


SUBSCRIPTION STILL ONLY $1 PER YEAR FOR 12 ALL NEW AND ALL DIFFERENT 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS. SUBSCRIPTION REFUNDED WITH YOUR FIRST PURCHASE. 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 


NORM FLAYDERMAN 


44 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE @ DEPT. MC @ GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Visit our spacious and interesting showrooms. Just 35 minutes from New York City. 





IMRIE CUSTOM MINIATURES 


Hand Made Metal Figures 
of American History 


Each figure is created to 54 mm. scale from recognized 
source material for the discriminating collector of mili- 
tary miniatures. Catalog 50c¢ 


ANTIQUE ARMS 





One of the largest and finest 
stocks of antique arms in the 
country. Write me your wants. 
Glode M. Requa, Box 35, 
Monsey, N. Y. 


GLODE M. REQUA 


BOX 35 
MONSEY, N.Y. 














HELENIC UNPAINTED MINIATURES 


Featuring soldiers of the Napoleonic period from 
1795-1815 in 54mm. scale, including officers, musi- 
cians and artillerymen. Just released! A beautifully 
detailed 12 pound French field-piece. Over 25 parts 
in this kit. $5.00 ea. 
Helenic reference color guides now available: 
Booklet +1. The French Imperial Army, 
1813-15. $3.00 
Booklet +2. The French Infantry and Ar- 
tillery, 1795-1812. $1.50 
In preparation: The King’s German 
Legion (British), 1812-15. 
Write for a brochure listing our Napoleonic models 
and the new additions to castings and reference plates 
of the Kaiser’s Army of 1910 on parade. 


WILLIAM F. IMRIE 
80-39 88th Road Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 
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